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I. INTRODUCTION . 

The relationship between. higher education and working 
»-T;T "currently a major concern in most OfrXD countries: hence 
pits choice as one of the four main themes of .the 

Intergovernmental Conference on Policies* for Higher -Education 
in the Eighties. At'it.s simplest, this concern arises out of 
.imbalances in the supply of and demand for graduates. Such 
imbalances might -logically be remedied either by modifying 

?!2 P ir 0r T°?J^ ln 9 demand . or both. This paper is devoted to 
the first of these alternatives, that is modifying the supply 
or output of graduates. The secondhand equally* important 
alternative - modifying the demand for graduates, and the way 
, m which they are^bsorbed into the job market V is only 
mentioned here irv^assing, -since it is the subject of other,' 
complementary c^mference papers. 

r 

The supply of graduates can, in turn, be altered in two 
ways: 'eitherSqSantitatively, by increasing'or decreasing the 
numbers of graduates; or qualitatively, by altering the . 
«l!f?5 i0n " f o r " atl °n that these graduates receive. Jhe paper' 
?E lU r8 H b0 f h of ^ h€se strategies, but places more emphasis on 
the second, i.e. the reform of studies. In this, the paper 
follows the guidance of the Advisory Group for bhe Conference, 
which stressed "the importance' of qualitative reforms in 
attempts to ensure greater social and professional relevance of 
wiSt!? e J ucatlo .£» 1° this connection it was agreed that the ' 
InS ?H Croup *!!f Qu if! Pay-Part^Vlar attention to certain trendc 
and issues within the broad areaW content and organisation of 
stjjuies( 1 ) . w » * 

*-„ i* Th f* pap f r f s dlv i ded lnt o five sections. In the^first 
two, it attempts to plade the discussion in its wider context 

ln 9» ne cessarily briefly, the current state of higher 
education in Member countries, and the relationship between 
Sj-Vy ed uca Uon and working life. There follow two^ore > 
detailed sections on" the reform of studies, and the particular - 
KiJf 8 ? 8 °f Sf e hum «nities and social sciences. The?! is a ' 
Jwill C0 P cludln ? section on the major policy issues and. options 

e f ge ' J n concentrating more onithe humanities and 
social sciences than on other faculties, 1 the paper is again 
?}, ?" "J J he Erections of the Advisory Group(2). These two 
faculties have been chosen, not because they are intrinsically 
Shift IIS or especially important, but because certain problem* 

\cu£ ?S?."fi 8e hi2 "i 1 facult e ? see /» llk ely to occur In a more 
acute form in them, for a variety of reasons. 

of n n noIc 1S .n5 a 2 er dra ? S °n^and attempts to synthesise a numbei . 
nlnffill s . and d iscussions which have examined trends and ' 
problems in the reform of studies in severalS<ountries(3) The 
nf?L e !! 1 P 1 fK SSed h ! re ' 5 ow ever,. remain thj> sole responsibility 
ZLSl l h0T ' an J reade *f are ur 9 ed t0 consult the various t 
country, papers, where available, for accounts of national 

2!IsiS P I ent !*i U Sh0Uld also be P pl nted out that many OECD 
^2 k! countries were not represented in this particular study 

and* JoMd vSy?" ^ °^ ^ a ^'^ 



- Finally, a note on definitions. Higher education in 
this ^paper is taken to include both university and 
non-university studies of and leading up to, first degree 
level. The phrase "leading up to" is, of coutse, problematic, 
since the structure of studies In many countries has become so 
disaggregated, through modular credit schemes, that it is often 
difficult to knoy whether a particular student is aiming 
eventually at a degree, or is simply studying a single, 
"Separate" course as an end in itself (the student himself may 
not know, either), , In 'the event, the paper will b§ found to 
concentrate rather more on the university than the 
nori-<miversity sector- far reasons which will become apparent. * 
The-»phrpse working lift? - is intentionally broad, and certainly 
broader than the Eernv employment .* How k broad $ we shall discuss 
in section III: for. the moment, it- is enough to note that it 
goes beyond one specific job, to include changes within Jobs, 
changes between jobs, job satisfaction, and the relationship 
between employment and other major aspects of adult life(4). 

* t , 

II. THE CURRENT SVATE OF HIGHER EDUCATION 

In tfte majority of OECO Membfer countries today, higher 
education is on the d|^nsive. The extent of this 
defensi veness v&ries/^p course, from country to country. At 
best, it means an end To the long and unprecedented period of 
expansion which in most 'Countries began in the early 1960s: at 
worst, there is ratibnaltsatiort and contraction, leading to 
closure of departments and institutions, arid redundancies amono 
academic s^af£r- In the majority ot countries, higher education 
policies are undergoing major * review. 

The reasons for this state of affairs also vary, and 
vary in importance from country to country. However, if we set 
aside, temporarily, uniquely national factors, four main pauses 
can* be identified. 

First, economic. The world recession has reduced the 
amount that -governments feel they can spend on higher 
education. Whatever the intrinsic merits or just if icatiofcs of 
a particular system, government may decide quite pimply that it 
costs "more than the country can afford" in the present 
economic climate. (And the government's decisiortMirfy be, 
paralleled by the decisions of individual students.) Secondly, 
demographic factors in some^countries point to an actual or 
imminent decline in the mainstream intapke of school leavers. 
Thirdly, graduate unemployment - is. now a serious problem. in 
certain countries, and this suggests to some polidy-makers an 
over-production of graduates which should be cut back. 
Fourthly, there exists, in some countries at least,, a vague but 
nonetheless important feeling that higher education 
"over-expanded" in these last twenty years, leading to either a. 
surfeit of graduates or a decline in standards, or both. This 
feeling can be found in troth some policy-making circles and in 
general public opinion; in the latter case, it may also include 
a delayed reaction to the student "trout^es" of the 1960c -and ■ 
1970s. 



The extent to *hich higher education isonvthe defensive 
in any particular country i$ largely a natter of strength, and 

.concurrence, of these fou t , fac tors. Where all four opera-tr 
together powerfully, higher education is Indeed "against the . 
wail . More .often, however, it appears that sone factors 

^operate, but nptx^hers, e.^ thalijiuijllc spending is being 
cut, but that graduate unemployment is not a major problem: or- 
that public spending ixs being cut, but the demographic curve is 
actually rising.. (Thik can create different', though Just as 
serious, problems.) / 

• } ". '. 

The interpretation of the situation,, and ihe four *" 
factors mentioned, is, of course, of en- tp question". However,. 
*hat concerns us here is not so muc* ttfe causes 4 of this 
j "■crista", ^but reactions to it. Given the four faptors ^ifsted ' 
above - recession, demographic downturn, graduate unemployment, 
and apparent over-expansion - i% is tempting^* interpret the 
current crisis in higher education as -primarily a proolem of 
size, and to argue therefore that the solution fiea in cutting 
back on funding, resources, and numbers. And clearly, the 
absolute size of the system is important, and must be expected 
to Reflect changes in the major variables which bear on higher 
education. The system does not exist in an economic or 
demographic vacuum. . 

In the medium and .longer term, however* there /re 
reasons f6r thin king th at the type and flexibility of the 
^higher education system are moreTmportant than Its sheer 

size. By type here, we mean primarily the nature of the output 
of graduates: what they have studied, to what level, and how 
ge/>eralist or specialised they are. By flexibility , we mean 
the ability of the system to initiate or respond to changes in 
four major aspects .of its.- environment : changes in research 
priorities; changes in knowledge and the structure of 
knowledge* changes"tn student demand? and changes in the 
graduate emcadyment market* 

k * ' 

There is, perhaps,, a danger' that /the undifferentiated 
expansion of the 1960s will now be parallelled .by an 
undifferentiated contraction in the 1980s: whereas in both 
cases, .more concern with the type .or output of the system, as 

, distinct from mere numbers, would have been (and would be) 
beneficial. But How far was. the expansion .of the 1960s 
undifferentiated? Certainly, in a numhac of countries, there " 
were attempts to influence the type 0/ balance of thd system, . 

' as well as to encourage its growth. /These attempts often, took 
the form of setting up short-cycle institutions outside the 
rnajn university sector, such as the IU'ts in France, Rehi'onal 
Colleges in Norway and. Yugoslavia, Polytechnics in the/United* 
Kingdom, Colleges of Advanced Education in Australia,/Commjunitv 
Colleges in the United States and. Canada. /^rdCHjyalso true 
that in. some countries - France and Sweden ih particular - very 
deliberate*, attempts were made to formulate general |iolicies fo' 
higher educati^ri which would/alter the type or balance of the 
system. • 



However ^ with hindsight, the" 1960s and early 1970$ still 
appear as a period above all of expansion, with - 
"diversification* coming a poor second. Higher education grew 
* rapidly, and enormously 9 and primarily on the basis of student 
demand. This demand was conceptualised largely ip types of 
rights: existing* statutory rights in some continental- 
'countries, but ihcreasingly also in other countries, moral. 



rights. "The"*tight to higher education" became a central 1 
element in major reports on hjghe'r education in v I 

English-speaking countries during the period. It is* true that* 



in the United Kingdom the Robbins Committee tied such rights to 
a broadening of the undergraduate curriculum, but that, 
condition was largely ignored. The argument for expansion 
based on student rights was ajso supported, "or at leasjt not 
4 contradicted, vby the suggestion that more higher education 
somehow contributes to general economic growth, in ways wtii.ch 
were, and remain, difficult to specify. 1 • 

In retrospect, student demanfr, or the right to higher 
•education, seems an incomplete or imbalance^ "basis on which to 
build and sustain the system. Higher education may indeed be, 
or be thought of, ds a right* but that right has to compete • 
with other, equally defensible rights: the right of school 
leavers to apprenticeship or vocational training- the right o£r 
adults to continuing education; the right of parents to 
pre-school nurseries for their children; and so on, not to 
mention social or* welfare rights outside thp educational domain 
altogether. 

The only secure, long-term basis for Justifying a system 
Of— Mgher education must involve not only the concept of 
student demands find rights (which equally should not be \ 
ignored) but also the needs of the knowledge professions, as 
expressed, through research priorities, and* the needs of 
employers and of the society at large. And a consideration of 
all these needs has implications not only for how many students 
tnere are, but for what they study. 

III. HIGHER EDUCATION ANO WORKTMC LIFE 

The Swedish Contribution to this study conceptualises 
the situation in terms of the need for "balance": 

^The problems, in trtfe eighties can be expressed:** a 
number of 'balancing acts', in particular 

- between different groups of students/generations; 

/ - \ 

- between degree studies and shorter programmes or 
separate courses; * 

-between a traditional subject oriented, general pr , 
liberal/ education, and more vocationally oriented 
conter>t(5) •" „ 

Tht> third of these points suqgests that vocational 
criteria must be brought into the planning of courses, not 0 



the exclusion of general academic criteria, but 'in order to 
Balance- them. But what is implied by vocational criteria 
nowadays? what does it mean to relate higher education to 
working life? . 

#«. i can ^givby asking 'what it is*»that employers look - 

for in their graduate applicants. Clearly', the specifications 

Iulf;f^ t fi 1 f n ^ Va fr? re ? tly / ro '" Job t0 J° b » but " h « been 
suggested that the following four criteria are nearly always 
p^re sent U) : , • 7 

1. A generally high level of intelligence, capable of 
being deployed in various directions: the ability to 
think analytically and critically. 

2.. Personal qualities, such as motivation, . commitment to 
the Job, initiative, willingness to, exercise* * , 
Judgement and take responsibility? the ability to 
Order priorities and to make decisions within a 
limited time: and an element of selr-knowledge. 

3. The ability to relate to and work with (l) superiors 
(ii) -colleagues and peers, (ill) those in tn~e*r 
charge, (iv) the general -^b lid (in some cases). 

4. Expertise and/or ferainabili^. > \. \ — 4 

• * 

The distinction between specialist and generalist tntak 
can be seen in terms of the different emphasis placed on these 
criteria. With specialists, it is expertise which is all 
important;. wUh generalists.; the criteria, are likely to be-jnuc 
more evenly balanced. But even with specialists L for example 
doctprs, engineers, pharmacists - the other criteria cannot be ! 
altogher ignored, and althouah they may *ot figure particular!* 
at initial selection, they will doubtless affect the qraduatp' • 
subsequent career. 

What do these criteria imply for the content of hiqher 
education? First, it is worth noting that two of the 
criteria - personal qualities, and the ability to work with 
other people - are not academic at all, and relate rather to 
"personality- or -mature-. These, in turn, are likely to be 
influenced not so much by the content of courses, but the 
relationship between education and other experience.- Has the 
graduate- spent all his time studying within the institution o- 
was work experience an essential part of the cfourse, perhaps of 
a -sandwich? course? If it was not a sandwich course did the 
graduate gain any other experience of working environments, 
either before or during his studies? What kinds of 
extra-curricular interests and fesponsibilif ies did ho have"? 
And so on. Income ways, the relatively enclosed ano\ atypical 
.environment of higher education may actually misfit graduates 
ror other kinds of employment- a -point which may benefit the 
mature Jon applicant, and to sorr.c svxtpnt couni-rra.-t the 
disadvantage of aye. 0 
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The other- two criteria genejral intelligence and. 
expertise/trainability - do relate to" the content of studies. . 
Here, differences in national tradition .are important. It 
appears that in the English-speaking countries, a* good deal. of 
emphasis is placed on the assumed general-purpose intelligence 
.of the graduate, and differences in graduate unemployment rates 
m reflect differences in the perceived .selectivity and status of % 
institutions at least as much as differences between subjects. 
- It matters a great deal where one got one's degree, and ww£<% < 
class of degree, as well as what one studied. In contfinejrital 
Europe, more emphasis seems to be placed on the expertise of 
the graduate, i.e. what subject(s) he or she studied. These 
differences between the continent and the English-speaking 
wdrld - necessarily over-simplified - reflect 'differences of 
assumption about 1 ' tha transfer of learning, in psychological 
terms, and Job' substitution, in employment terms. The English 
emphasis on the "f ixst-class mind" 'wjjo can turn his or her 
attention to jalmost anything, contrasts strongly with the * 
French tradition of high-level , professional training in the' 
* jf frndes Scoles ? and this difference of emphasis at the pepk of 
-xhe system also affects the relationship between higher 
education. and. employment at\lower levels. 
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However, the phrase working life gol?|Vbe/ond what any 
one employer may look for in a graduate at my on# time: and 
certainly goes beyond first employment . Particularly in % 
relation to higher education, the phrase working life implies a 
much broader scope and concern than the more familiar, 
traditional term "vocational", fhere are ^hree* aspects to this 
greater breadth. j • ^ 

_ e FJjst, occupational* . The proportion'of jobs' which 
remain lafgely unchanged ,over a working life of, say, forty 
years is,^he would guess, "small and declining; althbugh one 
can overplay the uniquity of "change". Nevertheless, modern 
industrial societies- are unique in the extent to which they 
have institutionalised innovation in th^ir modes of production, 
and this "productive" innovation tends to stimulate innovation 
in social institutions and relationships as well, although, the 
process Is" by no means always linear; or 'simple. Moreover, 
mobility between Jobs, as distinct from innovation within them 
is another characteristic, , though lesf common feature of 
industrialised societies. Again, one must not over-emphasize 
the extent to which this happens; many people sdtill spend their 
-entire working lives doing the same, or Very similar Jobs. 
However, graduates -and others with high-l^vel qitelif icafcions - 
are perhaps more likely to movf around in the Jotj market than 
the average unskilled or semi-skilled worker. * 
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Innovation within^^obs creates a need for ^refresher" 
courses: and mobility between Jobs creates* a need fox 
re-traini*ng. Thus it would seem necessary for the\ post-school 
education system to provide for both of these, though whether 
they will always fall under the heading of higher Education is 
another matter. In addition, however, prospective job 
innovation and mobility have implications for the ihltial 
education and formation that students receive. The^ sufcorst an 

id 
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- |«phasis~on trainapility, adaptability and Vlexibility. This' 
is P»rtly a cognitive matter; art emphasis in the course content 
on basic processes and principles as- well as defined 

* S?I?4 I£ le,! on tr * n8f e* of learning as well as'specifio 
applications. But it Is alsio partly a matter of attitudes and 
expectations; subtle matters influenced as much by the 
attitudes of the teacher "mode]" ana^the views aireo" in 
discussion as by aoy defined content. . i / * 

Secondly, working life goes beyond the narrowly 

inS 8 ^ 0 ^ l i M S0Ci ^ aspect * Most worli ls done in groups, 
and is affected by, and in turn affects otheT groups, 'it is 

carried or) in factories, offices, departments: 'and both . 

employees and employers tend to be organised in qroups. More 

Si?S dl ?h 0 StJ11 . eV rL unlt of work ls P art of » and interacts 
with, the rest of the economy, either through planning or 

• IllffJ *f ch,nls, " s . °r a 'mixture of tire two; and economy and 
society interpenetrate. „ . , 7 

* , * — A JJ^ th J s is obvious, and yet the obvious implications . 
for vocational education haver not always beer, 'drfcwn- the social 
f e ! f a Job has often been considered to lie outside ths 
l°M Pe ? f * ralnln 9 : ino-eed, to be something of a Waste of 
: t * n n ; h ct ".£• ver / difficult to abstract economy from 
f <l' b ° th at thR macro-level, ane" at the micro level of the 
individual's job. This is a question, of course, on which ' 
there are profound differences in political philosophy and 

• Inlll ?!i* econ ?")f J b V t . at the verv least ' most P e °P^ "feuld ' 

„ . agree that social Telat Jomships wlthfn the wbrk group aff-ct* • 

job performance and productivity. Thl s 'suggests that at least 
a minimal attention to the social aspects of jobs and 3ork ■ 
should form part of the initial education and trailing for a 
job: arid indeed this is already the case in nrany medical 
, legal and engineering courses tn,, for example,, the United' 
Kingdom and the United States. 

' Thirdly, working life- goes beyond the narrowly ^ 
fho? }! na i* lrV Personal. aspect. Again, : this U something . 

, l °J ten left out of vocational courses: inoeed, if mavbp 
considered an invasion of privacy. But one has only to . 

- .consider the personal aspects of unemployment for the personal 
aspects of employment to coior into prominence. A person who 
loses a job loses not only an income, but a .role, jand 'a set 'of 

, t daily routines. This may affect not only his or -her 
self-concept, but relationships as well- it alters, for 
example, the pattern of family life. Industrial psychologists 
have talked for some years, about "job satisfaction" and "carer- 
development",, and .for most professional or £emj-professional " 

• people their job provides not only a day-to-day role,- bet also 
a sense of development, or at leasT-continuity , over a lomot r 
time span? not to mention "workaholics". *• 

mm i A11 ^ he5e BgBln rather obvious considerations havt brpn 
Vl-tl y made , much m ?re urgent by th- possibility that wa 'a;-* 

• racing not on\y cyclic unemployment, related to the level t,* 
economic activity, but structural unemployment. 3trurtura 



unemployment is a rather^loose concept, but it implies that 
certain Jobs are actually disappearing altogether, rather than 
being merely in temporary abeyance, due to factors $uch as 
ljabour-saving technology, and competition from low-wage 
semi-industrialised countries. Whether theje disappearing jobs 
will be compensated for by now, as yet unforeseen employment 
opportunities, is an operr question. If they are*not$ we- are 
faced with, the possibility that either some people will never 
work (or only periodically)' or that we will have .tti share out 
work (as distinct from sharing out the wealth created by work). 

There thus seems to be a strong, case, for including some 
consideration of the role and^ self-concept functions of wojrk in 
any preparation for working ljfg- In societies Which are, at - 
least in this aspect, less authoritarian than they used to be, 
we cannot ignore ctfncopts "such as Job satisfaction and career 
development for' those who are in work; and we cannot ignore the 

identity problems of those who are out of work. 

• ^ * 

^7 We -have sugg^ted- that the phrase working life goes 
■beyond a' narrow interpretation of vocational education In thTee 
ways: occupational, social and personal^ Clearly, one must, 
not spend so mych time on the peripheries that one- does noj 
adequately deal with the centra and a concern with the above 
aspects of ^preparation for working life must be relative to the 
essential core of, knowledge and skill? invoJved. The main 
vocational priority must always be an .adequate preparation for 
the content of the Job, ' However, . enough has been sa.icTto - 
demonstrate that a concern with working life need not be quite 
as- narrow or narrowing as has traditionally been feared by some 
academics* and that therefore the problem of striking a balance 
between "the traditional subject oripnte^d, general or liberal 
education, and more vocationally oriented content" may not be 
quite a*s intractable as it appears 'at first >sight. The >s-oclal 
and personal aspects of work lead* easily and naturally out ,; 
towards some of the concepts' and. themes which are part .of thfe 
discourse of the humanities and stici^l s/iehces: and the need 
for' adaptability and transfer of learning may push one- back 
towards more basic scientific principles than might otherwisej 
be thought necessary. , / ' ■ 

• * - 

there are- still real conflicts, in course planning, 
which .spring from the irreductible plurality of aims and ^ 4 
functions in higher education. However, we shall explore in 
the next section a, number of ways p\ which it. may t* possible s 
to take greater accoSht of the vocational function of higher 
Education without ^jgiiVing at submerging its. other important 
functions, such as the advancement of knowledge* or. the 
provision of general education. In doVng so, we shall draw on 
examples primarily fr<5m countries involved in thts particular 
study , v * w - 

IV: REFORMAT STUDIES ' • % 

Broadly speaking, there .are two ways' irv which higher 
education -institutians and systems can respond to the need for « 
greater vocational' relevance:' first f by changing the numbers of 
students doing particular courses* and secondly by changing 
the courses themselves. 

* ■ 12 • 



We are ptimaxily concerned in .this paper wkh the second 
or these responses, L.e. changes in the courses themselves or . 
reforms of studies, but before ,we examine such changes in more 

!ir: It is n «essary to say something about. the first, 
Quantitative, response,, in simple terms, this means ensuring 
that more students do courses which have reasonable Job m 
prospects, and fewer do cgucses which either have no 'obvious w 
vocational connection or lead on to occupations which aje 

oversubscribed. This shift*, can occur at' the lefel of 
individual courses, of institutions and even of sectors of 
education, it can mean more students studying social 
administration,, and fewefedoing anthropology: more doing 
technology,, and fewer doin>ZhumanitiW more in the 
IhKfr 1 ?!*!^ secto f» and ™»V-in the universities. Such 
! fl li the P'°P°rtions.of student^ - both at intake, and on 
graduation - can tome about as 4 resilt of educational 
ti£Xi?!?ii or^hltts in demand, jbr a (Jixture of -the two. in the 

ihf vl!S Pm ' f0 f e * a,, P le ' .stbdent^ entering higher education 
in the 1970s seem to have responded iU \ C me cases to market 
informatio/i about Job opportunities *hd Job saturation: and it 
fs easy^to see tjhat the planned and emphatic .provision .of- *uch 
J^I^i? 0 S°VJ d s y st ?"«tically influence student demand, even 
though this falls short of a planned regulation of demand. In 
cthete countries, demand^ for 'pjaces in some subjects- is quite 
clearly controlled thfcugh'.a numerus clausus . > , 

• These quantitative. %utinns to the problem of ^ 
vocational relevance have a loo d deal to recommend them. From 

c thj government- point of view, it is generally "much easier to ■ 
influence numbers in higher education than it is to influence 

.content: indeed, the latter raises some very thorny' 
questions. Resources' can be shifted away from some *" . 

institutions, e.g. traditional, institutions, and towards 
others, e.g. short-cycle, vocational institutions/ Particular 
suOJects, which promise long-term employment n P h 0 itunities and 
economic development - such as informaticn science or 
biotechnology can be blessed with re*ea rem- grants, while others 
are left t-> atrophy, if employers despair of reforming the 
traditional universities, as they seem to do in some 

-continental countries(7) , they can simply by-pass them, and # 
concentrate on the newer, and more amenable short-cycle 
institutions, recruiting directly from them, and buildinquo a 
close liaisen as regards^course planning." And such * % 
institutions are perhaps better geared also to providing not 
only initial formation, but mid-career re-cycling. For the man 
who has been made redundant In his forties, or the "empty nest" 
woman in her thirties, an intensive full-time one, year 
vocational coorse may be a mnre viable plan nf ac%J|n than a 
generaKuniversity degree, which will take at leasPthree or 
four years full-time, and six nr -seven partJ*lme. Adults will ' 
often make sacrifices aWtake 'rjsks fo? southing Sh?ch lasts 
a year even to the extent of living away from home: but hi- 
prospect of doing this for not one, but several years, is a 
different matter. The intensive r.nb-y'car -vncationsl course for 
adults is in some ways the antithesis of the kind of part-t<me 
degree which the British Open University provides, and whic'" 
other universities in the United Kingdom . are i nciias- ngly ' 

beginning tj offer. £k 
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T^e^e are, hqwev/r, problems with a purely quantitative 
solution to th% need^for vocational relevance. These sb?m 
aainly from the two /facts: first, that vocational neebs. keep 
^changing; and secondly, that there is a -time-lag built into the„ 
/response. There are perhaps oertain sectors of employment • 1 
where it is possible to give a "reasonably accurate forecast n f * 
manpower needs'; medicine and teaching, for example; However, 
there appear to be national differences ir^>ttitudes towards 
manpower' planning; British scepticism (based on unhappy 
experiences with precisely the above two sectors) contrasts 
with relative Danish optimism. And some employment sectors are 
much more sensitive to economic.. cycles than others. However, a 
more serious problem d-s the time lag bejween the identification 
cf future manpower needs, and" the supply of appropriate * * ^ 
graduates. When one counts in the necessary choices* made at 
bpper secondary level; and some post-graduate apprenticeship or 
orient at iojv one is talking of a delay of at least six, and 
more of terf nearer ten years. Ten years may not seem a long* & 
time, but one has- only' to look back at the reports of th'e last - 
majnr'OfCD conference on higher education ,in 1973 to be struck 
by the magnitude of the chanpes sihce theti. There is thus a 
ganger that both governments. and individual students may ^ 
respond to perceWed future needs, wh&h by the time they .get 
there, will ha\te altered dramatically* It is possible, for 
example, that the current popularity ot law and accountancy as 
undergraduate subjects in the United Kingdom will create a glut 
of graduates by the time* many current students have finished 
their studies. 

Quantitative remedies to the vocational problem also 
create imbalances in. the higher education system, particular^ 
in staf fing/'which may persist well after demand for these 
subjects has declined again/ .fftis .is one aspect of the need 
for flexibility in higher education mentioned in section two of> 
tWis paper. In some countries, we are now seeing -precisely 
this problem a* a consequence of the disproportionate expansion, 
of the social/sciences in the 1960^ and 1970s. Such 
departments ate very well staffed at a time when social science 
graduates face rising' unemployment . Should institutions, 
continue ,to produce unemployable graduates in large numbers? 

# Or should they make social science lecturers redundant? 

^Neither alternative is pleasant. 

V 

Thus while quantitative solutions to the* vocational 
l problem are likely to play a- part in adjusting higher, education 
•systems to new conditions, those solutions in turn can create 
Other problems: failures of forecasting, time-lag problems, 
imbalances and distortions withirv/the higher education system. 
For, these reasons, if for no others, i% is worth locking at the 
possibilities for qualitative reforms, i.e. changing the 
courses themselves, as distinct from changing the distribution f 
of students. • 

s 

We shall examine briefly four approaches to qualitative 
reforms: . (1) planned alternation of work and study; 
(2) involvement of vocational representatives in course 
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planning: (3) the balancing of the academic and the vocational: 
ri } ? nd i ; t ' 1e reconciling of the academic and the vocational. 
The last two will be explored in more detail in the next 
section- of this paper, in relation to the humanities and social 
sciences. t 

. Planned alternation of work and study can take various 
forms: work experience between school;and higher education: 
work experience during higher education in sandwich courses, or 
career "pre-expejience" placements; or the dovetailing of study 
and work for <a year or so after graduation; and in-service 
professional continuing education The "year between" school 
and higher education is now a fairly common phenomenon in the 
united Kingdom, though, in a period of high unemployment it is 
not easy to find work to do in that year. Sandwich courses, 
also a standard though declining feature of courses in the 
technological universities and the polytechnics in the United 
Kingdom, originated in Germany, and belong tn that'country • s* 
strong tradition of technical-vocational education. ^The 
dovetailing of post-graduate study and work is common "in s^me 
subjects - medidine and teaching, for example - in many 
countries, and is a feature of the successful "teaching * 
companies" scheme in the United Kingdom(8). In-service 
professional- education, variously described as 
"post-experience" or ."continuing", has developed markedly -in 
the United-States, france, Germany .and Sweden in recent years, 
in some cases based on formal schemes fnr Paid-Educational , 
Leave. 

The alternation of work and study is a central feature 
of the concept of recurrent education, and at leastjln its 
vocational aspect, was generally endorsed by a recent DECD ' 
meeting of management and trade union. experts(9) . And apart 
from any 'effect it might have by way of making the studies mor* 
applied and relevant, it might also help to develop both the 
personal qualities and ability to work with people which we 
have suggested, are typically selection criteria for jobs. 

Should the conneption, therefore, s be hardened? Should 
work experience be an admission retirement for higher 
education? , Should all courses contain some compulsory ' 
experience of outside working environments? Work experience is 
^already formally counted as an admission factor in Sweden,, tjut 
with the present levels of unemployment in many countries, to 
insist on it would be to condemn university applicants to a 
year of doing nothing. This does not preclude -measure's which 
would weight admissions more on the side of work experience- • 
"points" given^or^it, student grants and loans related to it. 
Equally, a compulsory element of. work experience during courses 
is likely to be less effective (and could produce some 
absufdities) than measures which enable students to study 
part-time, or interrupt their studies for a year or so >f they < ' 
nee£ or wish to. facilities for part-time study; therefore - 
aniT modular credit schemes, which allow the student to 
alternate, are to be welcomed, if closer links between work and 
studjfare considered important. 
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. -In this connection, it is worth noting that; *the number, 
• of students whrystudy part-time and work part-time has 
•increased sharply in a number of countries (e.g. France, Italy) 
in recent years. This largely unplanned datfelopment can be 
seen as a response to uncertainty: uncertainty about the job 
market, and about the value of a degree. Such students are' 
"hedging their bets" as regards higher education and 
employment, and reduce their oommitment tn higher education to 
the minimum necessary to continue their courses. * It is 
difficult, however, to see this tactic as. a "link" between 
education anc^empjoyment * 

A further aspect <-f this link is the active placement n'f 
graduates in short-term employment. In Denmark,, a centrally 
administered scheme has been running for several yesgrs: 

"It takes the form cf a remuneration to firms or ' 
organisations which take ^n groups of unemployed 
graduates to work ^n a well-defined project for a'' 
limited period cf time. The State pays whatN:orresponds 
ta- unemployment benefits s^ that wage expenses by'the 
firm are limited to the difference between Hjnemploynjent 
benefit and statutory wages. The short-tewn effect is , 
' to procure employment for some hundreds of graduates, 
but the more' imjirrtant aim is to pr^ve to employers that 
they can profitably employ graduates - including such" 
categories as- they are not familiar with. Ths scheme j 
has been an acclaimed success(lO) . " M 

A second approach to the qualitative reform of studies 
is tht involvement of vocational representatives in course, or 
indeed institutional planning. This practice has been common 
with 'the organised professions f^r some years^ representatives 
of the medical, legal, pharmaceutical and social work'' 
professions have typically influenced the planing and ' -/ 
assessment of courses, usually through centralised 
requirements, need to obtain pr<~ fessionao/ status or %n gain 
exemption from professional examinations. However, what is 
being discussed here goes further than the clearly professional 
subjects, and implies less ceritraMsed involvement. In Sweden, 
for example; 

"The Higher Education Refotm rf 1977 'changed the 
\ " structure of authorityNin important respects.' At the 

same time as decision-making concerning many issues has 
been decentralised, representative^ of public or 
occupational interests have become members not only of 
boawis at the national and regional levels but &lso 
members of the boards of the different institutions and 
of their programme commjftees (^bodies responsible for 
the planning and content of the educational 
programmes). This creates a situation where values 
other than internal academic ones will b? expressed, 
when balancing issues of different kinds are on the 
agenda(ll) 
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i J „ S1 ?l laii dever cpments have taken place, and are under - ' 
consideration, in the Federal 'German Republic, and tn a varying 
degree, in a number of other countries.*- In Germany, the • ' 
Ho ch sc h,u 1 ra hm eng ese 1 2 law of 1976 laid down a genfral policy, 
framework for higher education and gave all tertiary 
Jf^titujions the common aim, among other things,, of preparing 
titer* stutfents for occupations requiring the use of* scientific 
knowledge cr scientific methods.' ("Scientific" here includes 
subjects which in English-speaking countries would be regarded 
as systematic. or scholarly rather than scientific.) The task 
of reshaping the content of higher education, however, falls to 
various commissions both across and within Lander; such' 
commissions include -representatives from government*, higher 
education (professors, lecturers, students) and also employers 
and employee's associations. So far, a number of these 
commissions' have been established, particularly in North Rhine. 
Westphalia and Lcwer Saxony. One of the key' aims of curriafalar 
reform is to enable students to adapt to new problems and / 
occupations, and this implies more emphasis on the appli cjftlnn 

of knowledge than has been traditionally the case in German 

higher education. .Much depends on the educational trndftions 
of the country concerned. Jn most countries, the involvement 
of professional bodies in the planning;- or more usually, 
accreriitationof courses, is normal and acceptable, in other 
countries, universities have lay (i.,e. non-university) 
representation at the highest levels, but in some cases this is 
simply a token, a relic of the days "when local interests - and 
local money - were of greater importance than they are in n U r 
increasingly ^tate-funded systems. In* fact, • the growing 
"etatlsatlon" of higher education,' which '-accompanied 11* 
expansion in many countries, has /caused a relative dtcllne-in 
the influence o.f lqcal or lay bodies, .and has meant that such ' 
influence has now to be deliberately planned into the systrm. 
as it is in Sweden., : • 7 ' 

The potential for conflict, in these situations is 
clear: there are outsiders suggesting to professional 
academics not simply how their' graduates might be absorbed into 
the job market, but what and how they should teach. The " 
fundamental contrast between the ''autonomous" and "service" 
traditions of higher education is bared. ^Yet if „the conflict 
is not recognised and at least partially resolved at this 
level,- it will simply be transplanted to th* much larger '-anH 
less manageable, level of the relationship between hiqher 
education. as a whole, and the society as a whole. At that 
level higher education arguably becomes much 'more vulnerable 
to shifts in government pclicy, employment demand, and public 
opinion, than if negotiations and adjustments took place in a 
multitude of smaller forums. . » 

* We have suggested that there are two other approaches to 
the reform of studies: attempts to balance the academic and 
the vocational; and attempts to reconcile them. Since^-both of 
these concern the humanities and social sciences Oarticularly 
we shall discuss them in more detail in the next section, -nd - 
only introduce the broad* areaVhere. By balancing tteac& -m'ic 
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and the vocational, we mean imiludirtg seme vocational elements 
in an otherwise academic course (or vicp versa ) T Fox-example, 
a student whose /nain subject is l\teratufe nr anthropology 
might nevertheless 1 als<? take some shorter course in say, 
computing, or a->foxei*g* language, or business' studio?. He 
would thus sp^nri, say 80 p^r cent oft Ms total university time 
on his "academic" subject, and 20 per cent on the vocational ^ 
courses.- And everyone would be 'quite clear that the aims of 
t'he t#o were quite distinct: the firs±_would provide his • . 
academic or genera], education, the second, some vocational 

. competencies^. (In British/further education, conversely, 
technical and business students are required tf* spend a small 

• proportion of thair time on liberal/general studies.) . 

The idea of reconciling the academic and the vocational 
is much more problematic. - It suggests a single form of higher 
education which concurrent l^*provides a general, academic 
worthy of the name and yet prepares the graduate for 
\ employment, or tn use the broader phrase, working life. We 
P shall explore this notion in mi%e detail in the next section, 
but suffice to say, that whereas tjje ide$ of balance simply 
Invrlves the pragmatic recognition of the need tc compromise, 
the idea of reconciliation involves showing, somehow, that the' 
academic can bo vocational, and the vocational ^academic. 

In this section we J\ave discussed briefly the 
quantitative re.spnnses to the need for vocational relevance, 
and then four approached to qualitative 'reforms: alternation 
between work and study; vocational representation in course 
planning and accreditation; the balancing x ef the academic and 
the vocational: and the reconciling of the academic and the 
vocational. Quantitative responses tend, to "solve" the problem 

- of the humanities and" social sciences simply by taking 1 students 
■away from them and putting them into mnru vocational lines. 
For the system as a whole, this may be a solution, but for the 
humanities and social sciences it is a non-solution leading to 
declining morale, and ultimately the run down of departments 
and perhaps redundancy rf staff'. The long-term effect' of this 
rn research and 'development in those fields of study- cruld well 
be sefious. We shafll concentrate therefore on the possibility 

, of qualitative -reforms, and in particular on the last two * 
policy options: balance and reconciliation. 

V. * THE HUMANITIES AND SOCIAL SCIENCE^: A SPECIAL CASE ? 

Why are the humanities and social sciences especially 
vulnerable to any call for greater vocational and professional 
relevance in higher education?" Why are they a special case? 
Aret they indeed a special case? it was said at the beginning 
of this paper that* these ttwo faculties had been selected .for 
special attention not because, of some a priori judgement,, but * 
because the problems which seemed^ikely to occur in all 
faculties were lively to occur mere severely in, the humanities 
and sccial sciences. The difference is Therefore one of 
degree, rather th^n kind and i-t is important to bear this <n 1 
mind the discussion that fallows. « 



e most obvious reason why the humanities *n« s-cia'i 
sciences are especially vulnerable is thafr they are n^t 
obviously vocational: .or, at least, snmfi.cf the subjects lo 
them are not. One has to analyse the Nwblem sublect by 
subject: and there are differences between cunt ries' t" tak^ 
into account as, well. Whereas in the United Kingdom political 
science graduates have" no particular employment niche, in ' * 
Oenmark they-; frequently go into jjfblic administration. Law' io 
most countries is a multi-purpose vocational degree: but in- 
some countries is classified outside the social sciences.. 
Economics, likewise, opens up vocational optims brth !n the 
public and .private sectors, but is nevertheless a fairly c^mm-n 
degree In -Greece. 

However, the .problem' of unemployment among humanities 
and social science graduates has arisen not because there is n<- 
market for such graduates, but because, their traditiona-1 
markets - teaching- and Rublic service j,/ ate disappearing, at" 
leas-t for the moment. For demographic reasons, teacher intake 
nas fallen sharply in many countries, a'pd for economic reasons, 

S ! r 7\ ces are bein 9 cut ba ck. These two sectors in fhr 
1960s and 1970s absorbed much of the general output of " . • 
humanities and social science faculties, and it is not at all 
certain that private industry will be able to absorb thorn 
instead even with, a lowering or re-nrientation' of gradates- 
expectaftipns(12) .. - - • y , 

* Another factor which makes the social sciences ' in 
particular, vulnerable is thaf thev expanded disproportionate 1 s 
in the 1960s and 1970s. In 19 OELO countries t>he annual qr wtb 
rate of graduates, averaged across nil fields- of study wo* 
9 per cent between 1965 and, approximately 1973. The figure for 
the humanities- was 8.4 per cent: whereas the figure frr the 
social-sciences was' 12 per cent(13). In the 'same peri "d 
entrants to the humanities increased in 6 OECO d*ont ri es ' snri 
decreased in 9; whereas entrants to the social sciences 
increased in twelvel countries and decreased in oniy three. 
Aflmittedly the 1965' base-line in some social science subjects 

W8$ lOW» * % 

This disproportionate expansion occured partly because 
of student demand, and partly because -the humanities and scclai 
sciences were used as safety calves for expansion in some 
countries, thus allowing intake to other faculties to remain * 
controlled.. In addition, in Germany. and elsewhere, students 
used these faculties to -park", in while they waited -for 
admission to other, more selective faculties.. Ihe net result 
of this disproportionate expansion' wis, at best, to leaue such 
faculties Producing high numbers of increasingly unemployable 
graduates, and in the worst cases, to create "chronic problems 
of over-crowding and disorganisation. 

These two factors - vocational irrelevance arid 
disproportionate expansion - might nrt be so bad if the 
humanities and social sciences had the academic standi nq to 
protect their own interests, but in some cases they clear - /' do' 
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yat. We 4 can define academic standing as the ability to attract 
'or .protect resources in competition with other academe C~ 
' Wpartments^ as evidenced primarily by staff student ratros and 
\ research" income. The stand5ng of particular subjects varies 
' farm country to country, but in general the humanities and- 
s^pial sciences, particularly in continental Europ^, were n<ot 
very successful at protecting their interests tfuring' the * 
, expansionary *peripd;ftom 1960 to 1975; tvence, one would expect 
- them t^ be even lels successful in aoerion # c:f contraction. In 

the United States, the fate/ of a humt^r of small liberal arts 
* crll.eges prints to £he same conclusion, and in the United 
Kingdom the Ccllpges/Inst/tutes of Higher Education lock like 
corning under very heavy pressure in t£\e next few years. 

^VsJ The future of the humanitie^s eno 1 social sciences thus 
d.~es n r t appear very hopeful. They are open tc two of the four 
* general charges currently being laid against higher 
e^ucati^n - vocational irrelevance, and 

over-expansion «k although many would dispute the justice of / 
both of these. They are also often regarded as providing ' the 

- 4 elastic part in the system, whichcan expanri or contract at 

will, leaving the other faculties unchanged. They are 
ass r ci^ted with the stude'nt agitations in the late ,1960s and* 
.early 1970s, which has probably cost^them some public 
sympathy • Ann" they are used,' in some* count ri es, by students 
"parking" in the 'universities . How do they, or can they 
reTsponJ to this situation? ' 

1 • * One response is to alter the proportions of students 
studying subjects within- each faculty- in' favour of the more 
^bviv^usly vocational subjects: . fewer students doincj 
^) philie^phy, lit erature,* hi story , fine art, and mnrV doing 

languages, area studies, journalise, design* fewer students . 
1 enrolled* on sociology, politics and anthropology coyrses, and < 
more rn social administration, law- and (perhaps) psychology. 

- ■ Such shifts in proportion occur in* any case, although not 

always predictably, because <?f shifts in student demand. •'But*, 
while this redistribution within faculties* may strengthen the 
position of the^McuJty as a wh(5le, it soon divides subjects 
into "strong" and "weak". 'One way around that prpblenv is to 
introduce an element of compulsory, genet^l studies*- i.e. a 
general' first* year - which involves all subjects. Modular 
schemes, in which subjects are sub'-diviHep; into course topics, 
can also even <^ut dem^hd for different subjects, though tfils ' 

does not necessarily happen. 

• * * * * 

Another response -to pressure is to attract increasing? 
numbers of mature students, sometimespto fill the places left 
by a declining demand from school-leavers. Matured student 
entry, and part-tiune study, are m^re cemmon in the humanities 
and social sciences thar> in other faculties, for <\ variety of 
reasons: the subjects can be studied at a distance: life* 

•experience is a useful contribution* to the' understanding of 
some n f t'hem? they typically employ ordinary language rather, 
than- specialised codes; they lend themselves t n - 4 
modularisation. And some mature students at least air ady 
id pmp.l-yment, an* are therefore less fnteresfred in the 

-vocational potential of th. ,subjj(^t. ^ 



Fox these reasons, 'the humanities and social sciences * 
lie at a natural intersectionfcetween higher and 
adult/continuing education. There are both benefits .and 
drawbacks ;t«. this. A -strong -demand from mature students 
obviously strengthens these faculties' position, .and puts them 
in. the vanguard of any movement towards recurrent leducation. 
However, adult/continuing education has typically been a much 
lower education priority than higher education in government 
policy terms, and there is perhaps some danger that if these 
faculties go too far down the mature student road, they will 
marginalise their own position within higher education. In 

J^nf?° rd f' J? ey wi H be incre asingly assigned, infcrmally or 
formally, to the continuing education sector, leaving higher 
education to those, faculties which fulfil more obvious manpower 
. needs., • . . , w 

i *i Th f iro p lication of the preceding paragraphs is that the 
solution to the -problem" of the humanities and social . sciences 
does not lie wholly within those faculties: it must be cmss 
faculty. This indeed is the issue raised by the^Swedish paper: 

• the - main Problem in .the 1980s, as Jell as in the 
1970s and perhaps in the 1960s is the same - that is: 
what is the role of the humanities and social sciences 
within the system of higher education(14) ." 



Implicit in this question is the further question: how do the 
humanities and social sciences relate to other faculties? Me 
have suggested two/ possible relationships, tone based on the 
pragmatic need. to balance, or compromise between, academic and 
vocational needs, and the other attempting a more ambitious, 
reconciliation of the two. We shall demote ,the remainder of 
this paper to exploring these alternatives. 
» . 

• i 3 he * Swec,ish ccnt ribution to. this* study jgives some clear 
examples 4 of attempts to balance acadfmic studies with some 
vocational preparation: ^ 

0 

. measures were taken tcfciprovje the vocational 
approach of the university tjtfnlng - the creation of 
,» special bourses, which we're to be vocationally oriented 
towards a special part of the labour market. Examples 

* of such courses are Public Health Administration, 
Administrative' Technique, Labour Market Relations, 
International ^Relations and Transport Administration. 
•These courses were partly directed towards students in 

• the humanities and social sciences who were in the last * 
e phase of their studies, and aimed at giving them 

somewhat of a vocational "touch" before enterino the 
. « labour mark^(15)." . 

*■ " 

^ •« T ! 1 J S kind of a PProach invo*lves-a balance of compromise 
between the academic and the vocational allocation of time: no 
attempt is <gade to. relate the vocational "touch" to the major 
field of study. The scheme -J s thus fairly straightforward . » 
r*operate„ and the main questions which arise pre prac^ics?. : • 
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- what proportion of time should be devoted to 
• vocational studies? 

- when should thrfy come? in fche first year, middlt 
years, or flnjn yeaT? 

- ilnat directions or sectors of the labour market should 
they point towards? 
« 

The answers to these questions depend so much on 
national and. local circumstances that it would be pointless to 
try to be specific here. Clearly, the vocational element must 
be reasonably substantial to be of any use; byt whether that 
implies 10 per cent or 30 per cent- of the total survey time is 
a matter for discussion. As, regards the timing of such 
studies, in tjie Swedish case they come at the end, but one can 
also see arguments in having them spread evenly and 
•continuously over all the year's of undergraduate study. And . 
ithe directions they should'take are equally a 'matter for local 
•.decisions. One would imagine -that the 'broader employment 
sectors (finance, business and commerce, industry^ 
administration, communications and leisure, professions) would , 
provide useful categories. However, it may be that more basic 
.skills and techniques applicable across a range of 
csectors - computing, mathematics, management, systems analysis, 
human relations, social skills, communications including 
languages - would have more transfer and job substitution value. 

The advantage of the above approach is that one can 
-introduce a vocational element into the whole of higher * 
education -without, however, turning the whole system upside 
.down. The introduction of a percentage of vocational- courses 
into otherwise academic ^studies does not disturb the existing 
-academic and research categories, as embodied in departments 
and faculties: it merely means that less time is spent on* 
them. Thus, higher education remains an academic cake, so t'o 
speak, but with some vocational icing\ added. ' The academic ^ 
element is presumed to develop and guarantee the "general, 
deployable intelligence" of which we spoke earlier; a"nd the 
vocational element provides some "expertise/trainabllity" . If 
there has been some work experience as well, so much the better.* 

Thl ^mjy seem a rather conservative and pragmatic 
solution to^fOfch a profound' problem. However, the ■ experience 
of countries .which have tried to alter fundamentally the 
academic structures .of higher education - countries as 
"differences France,. Sweden and the United Kingdom - has shown 
"that fuch structures are remajkably resilieqit, and that very 
often; after a period of apparent innovation, they simply 
r "reappear in a new guise(16). Universities, in particular, have 

-a considerable ability to '."absorb" reforms, perhaps because of 
.their very long time-scale. (In the United Kingdom, until 
recently,- the .normal planning period of the uniye^kities - five 
'years - was equivalent to the life of one government.) 
Moreover, the existing academic structures appear to' suit other 
functions df- higher education very woll, and it is notice: le 
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that in Sweden the 1977 reforms are>iow attractinq criticism of 
L!f * U i 0 r a if st kind - i ' e : that * tne y discriminate overtly 
Iffi n, iK b I*!J! t SOC i^ lea vexs, that they fragment studies too 
much, that they undermine post-graduate research. We are back 
to the overall problem of balancing the various functions nf 
higher education: the "irreducible .plurality" referred tn 
earlier. * v [ • 

■ Might yXt be possible ndt merely tn effect a pragmatic 
compromise between the academic a'n.d the vocational, but in some 
way to reconcile them, so that ultimately theTe was no conflict, 
between- them? 
• * 

v "All subjects 'are releyant"', one British vice-chancellor 
hasfsa.-d. However, thi-s argument i*s based en only one of the 
four, elements which, we have suggested, employers tend to look 
for: the general, deployafcle intelligence, which in the Unite* 
Kingdom tends tc be known'as the "trained mind" or "learning tr 
think". Even on its own terms, this argument is open to 
criticism: the trained mind referred to is often conceptually 
refined, but mathematically primitive: critical and analytic, 
but not particularly original. But the argument falls down • 
completely when farced w,lth technical or specialise* content 
where specific expertise is called* for: and 'in any case, it 
dees not^cut much ice outside the United King^t 

The Danish contribution'to* this study 
of gri^g beyond the trained.'mind: - 
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"It has often been -maintained that arts graduates are 
. already well suited for employment in dew areas because 
they have a generel ability to assimilate \ind analyse. , 
This may be so, J5ut it is proving d*iff culf^ to put the • 
claim to the test, witness the large number* of 
unemployed. ' >' \ 

A solution in the medium term seems to He 1 , in combining' 
studies in the humanities with more appjjen elements 
from other faculties or institutions. It is no solution 
for the universities, to copy whole studies that are well 
established at other institutions" the bgsis must be 
humanistic studies with a considerable degree of 
assimilation of a traditional academic areaf-its . 
formulation of problem*, and its methods'. 

An example to show what can be effectuated immediately 
(and is in fact being considered at the moment): there 
exists a degree in business administration which is 
obtained after 4 years o'f part-time^ stuHy. The t 
programme can be restructured into full-time studies 
lasting a maximum of 2 yt'#rs. Whether this' is done or 
nor, the programme can be combined with existing 
programmes in the humanities without impairing thejr 
academic level. It is thus possible to give students 
both a traditional humanistic type of tralnj* and - 
degree with a high stand! no i.i the p^iv^te *c'trr 
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Other cress-faculty combinations will tal^e mere 
ingehuity to ^establish, but the principle as such should 
be % transferable to a wider field. It wrfuld be of f 
particular interest tc involve such areps as 
engineering. Combinations that prove particularly 
successful could be developed into more integrated 
studies of a general vofcatinnal nature/ Ideally, 
periods of practical work should bg incorporated* 17) . 

The paper goes on to stress the importance of trying to 
tt e the academic a 
merely juxtaposing them: 



integrate the academic and the practical, as/distlnct from* 



M We have presented the theses of •combined degrees 1 ana 
•new groups of students 1 as two possible measures in th2 
arts' faculties fight for survival. They have not been 
selected simply with an eye to their Effectiveness „in 
— this respect. Neither are they two arbitrary examples. 

They are in fact. t*o prongs of the same strategy. 
Moreover, they are to some extent mirror images of each 
^ other: In (a) a basical ly humanistic, academic type of 

education is combined with elements from other fields, 

often of an applied nature. In (b) a strictly 

vocational type of education is combined (after work 
experience) with academic/humanistic, elements. What is 
des£*ibedv then, are ,two paths leading to the same 
goal: an integration of the academjc and the practical 
and a breakdown of the 'barrier between the humanities 
and other fields of learning(18) >" 

✓ # 

lp the corresponding paper on reform of studies in the 
United Kingdom, it is argued % that greater breadth of 
undergraduate studies is desirable both on employment and 
educational grounds, A broader education allows graduates to 
be more flexible in the jobs they apply for, and in subsequent 
career development. And a broader education avoids premature 
specialisation, which has high opportunit costs in educational 
terms, often, in the United Kingdom, cuttm^out subjects from 
the age of thirteen or fourteen onwards. It is argued that the 
higher the proportion of the age-group graduating, in any 
country, the higher the appropriate propoftiort of .generalists 
to specialists. Thus, the {graduate output of a relatively 
small, elite system of higher education can be absorbed by a 
comparatively small, and rather restricted job market (e,g\ 
medical and legal professions, scientific research, teaching, 
elite bureaucracy). The inuch larger graduate output of a mess 
higher education system^ls absorbed by a much .wider range of 
jobs* which often require general intelligence and knowledge 
rather than highly specialised expertise (lowe* level public 
service anri teaching, business and industry, service sector 
employment) .^ Moreover, the graduates in these less specialised 
jobs are more likely to change j^bs and careers than the 
professional specialist. The transition from elite to mass 
higher education therefore has cij/ricular and employment 
implications, as well as implications for access. 
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n In . t !lf u " ite( i King'^m, the breeder Scottish first degree 

Fnifflh 1^ th ^ r e f cre be preferred to the highly specialised 
English "honours" degree; a vJ*k which Lord Robbins; writing 
seventeen years' after his famour report, holds strongly(19)7 

"It is quite absurd that young. persons at the tender age 
of fourteen or fifteen should be asked to choose *heth*r 
c?ni W M to be- humanistic or scientists - rr nffich worse 
ttiU "social scientists". And it is equally absurd 
tnat so large a proportion of the enlarged universe 
, population should be taking highly specialised first 
.degree courses, .only .directly- suitable fnr future 
exTer^%o)!»* SUy teacher ^ r Ranches of extreme 

'However, vit is one thing to call for a broad, general 

undergraduate education, 2 ither on employment or educational 
■ grounds, but quite Mother to say how and why the vafious 
ii e SX?r.°f th ^ 9a " er ^ educati ™ relate t/one anther? end 
i?iEjn lCU } a J* tn i My r hat role tne h ^anities end social 
sciences might play within such a general scheme. 

« rt ^> . A !E« a mlnimum » cne can argue that to study any two (or 
Ji LSf S?' a * lv * s * encourages a sense of disciplinary 
relativities* and avoids producing the kind of academic 
pre-Copernican whn ;. s convinced that his own subject is at the 
centre .of the Intellectual universe. The mere contrast between 
?n^?n S , anf1 micro-cultures associated with them, can b? 
% iiluminating. ' Clearly, advanced study necessitates / 
specialisation: one has to narrow ones scope in o r n Pr to / / 
achieve depth. Specialisation is the ground nf research / * 

TSTLll ?E e ? ia il? at i nn als ° weaken s higher education because i 
it means that while departments- embody .academic specialisms 
u ; lv ?I sit y/ nr Polytechnic) embodies nothing as a wholl' 
l^t : al i u " iverslt *> fa 5 J*™ having a general 'purpose or , 
ethbs merely becomes a mechanism for regulating competition . \ 
betVeen departments. In policy terms, -cne can defend the value YS 

«Lfpy tiC H la ^ dep8 y t,nentS ' but not of the institution as a / 
whnle ? and this allows governments to be extremely selective in/7 
their support for higher education., would suggest that^n^ 
appropriate general aim for higher education would be to/instil 
in all students, regardless of their specialism, a grasp 7 of th' 
ThlS fnnfX n [i 0Ur JP f *ent>0£>*-^ understanding the lorlrt. A 
This would allow all specialis/sto place their specialism in 
perspective, and would help thfem to understand the point! of 
view of other specialists; things that are surely desirable on 
both academic, intellectual grounds, and on practical, 
occupational grounds. : ' • 

Beyond this rather general justification, the araument 
becomes much more difficult and speculative in the gument 
English-speaking countries, and in the United States in 

hniU?- \U h ? r ?u ls 9 strong belief tnat the humanities 
^;??i?nin th W h 7, are the re P'-sJtnry of humrne values. 
Knlinf.S ly, * there L 18 T m0 truth in this ' since Renaissano-, 
humapism wes to soneyxtent brsed rn a rediscovery of ard . 
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development of humanities disciplines. But it is a more' 
difficult argument to sustain today. If the humanities develop 
empathy, then one can equally argue that the sciences develop 
objectivity. If the humanist is concerned, with valiffes in 1 
general, -the technologist has to make professional judgements 
in many of his day-to-day decisions. And*it has y^t to, be 
shown that people nurtured on philosophy or music gre - 
necessarily 'any Vless indi-fferent to human suffering than^ 
mathematicians or' biO^pgKts . Perhaps subjects like * ^ 
literature, fine art and music provide a descripti/ve 
phenomenology which is not very different, in intention, from - 
the empirical descriptions of science. 

A stronger case for the humanities afid* social sciences 
can perhaps be made 'by reference to the, central role of 
language in all but a few of them/ Language pervades our 
lives, therefore anything which sharp-ens or illuminates put 
sense of language has, arguably, a general "justification in any 
scheme to study. However, this is an argument *hich tends to 
split *the humanities from tf>e social sciences, since, "humanists . 
are often tfery critical of the way language is us^ed in the 
social sciences. ✓ 

There are perhaps three aspects of the humanities and 
social science* which may help Us to "place" them in a scheme 
of general education a gen^rcl educatirn which wiLl also be 
vocationally functional. Two of these have been mentioned s 
already: the social, and the personal elements of work. 

Since most work is organised by, performed in, and 
consumed by, groups, its social or CQlleQtive' aspect is 
self-evident. Despite the division of labour, it is work, more 
than anything edse, which binds us to owe fellow human beings 
in systematic and necessary ways. And ftnee the social 
sciences, are /Concerned with the social, they would seem-to have 
an obvioGs >irt to play in any general education, vocatitfftal or 
not. This does not' mean that everyone has to study industrial , 
psychology, or contemporary social policy; anthropology, law* 
and even^ history are also concerned with groups, though more 
obliquely^. Literature can" al^o give us insights into the 
social, though that is not its only value, by any means. 

Secondly, work*has a personal aspect:, it affects a 
person's self-concept ahd role* perception, and thereby 
influences his sense of identity and personal meanings: his 
life-world ( Lebenswelt, le v^cu ), .It is precisely. in . 
literature, and some areas of philosophy, that one finds tty/. 
most accessible treatment of . these theses ; in, above all, the 
noyel and the drama. Forexample, the deadening rout inisation 
of much twentieth-century 'work has been powerfully portrayed in 
modern novels and filmjs.' - 

r 

There seems to be a prima facie case, therefore, for 
including some element of the social sciences and humanities in 
any vocationally-oriented course, in order to coen up tfv? 
persoral and social aspects of employment . But tftat .oout ncse 



AHJZ I hl ? h '.!i th ?^ h thty M * hava Pe«onal or social 

SSSSklJniS J" itif y.i h ««wlvt8 ultimately in terms of the 

Sln^IiT "D" ? Uc, » lf , "V ntva ■Mic'tnS painting and 
djnct and poetry in a courae that it supposedly vocational? 

vakH,; W !f5il^ V ?° ^ii 1 !? to start reviewing \he 
various attempts in aesthetic theory, from Aristotle onward* 

SLflrftS^tt *r:/ UnCtl0 ? a J lt ? o^art. 0 ^owiv 9 «° U^J'be 8 ' 
d?I^.f°.> M r?* J S 8t one pelnt ' relation to our previous . 
> toTSX 10 22kJ* ?S! , a? e,ted tha fc employers- expect graduates 
I? .^ a l among -other things, a critical, analytic mind* interna 

i5S e l?^iS ry 5 ro "£ the -critlch ?!^tions S?'hJShe? 

SritiMi IAh lU*i M ff hetl ?» there a subtle blend of the 
v Si l Cai !? d the "captive, the analytic and the responsive 
\ The "negative capability of which the poet Keats sooke li 
fSJTRiS^U! dlffara nt f ™» the kind"? privity 
ilimt l H ft the °H at French dentist Poincare- as one 
attyTTnf 2#>fS^ C 5 Mtl 2 ai Dr 2 cess '' 01 lnd ^d from tha cognitive 
style of "field-dependence" researched so thoroughly by the 
American psychologist Witkin(21). Receptivity aSd 
r !f?jr 5lvana,s : for -" nl <* the aesthetic may provide some work 
H;i? infl ' ? 8y nave 8 cartaln functional value in both? 
tt!e^ , £X5VEi !°£ k relationships, and indeed ttitkin has 
choice ted tnls C0 9 n itive style dimension to career 

luaMit^S ?£f S i^?:ii? Cref0 ! e ' *l advanc o arguments which 
lilll l tw the humanities and social sciences have their < 

5iSfr a ? L° n l y * ln , any , scheme of g e no«l education, but of 
SJZ2}iI°5! tlonal educat ion; and in so doing, to begin to 
JSf. Sii! J he general and tne vocational. There has not been 
the space here to present these arguments mUt^ the sublet v and 

JjJ? e L text - Ho *ever, enough has been said, hopefully, to show 

or Juxtaposing of the academic and the vocational* and a much 
more theoretically ambitious reconciling of^the tlo. If the 
^LtStT :; re i a r n80le t0 sh °rt-ter« actiS? thai does St 
£*?h lllH y Pi epl !S e ionfler-term moves towards the second. In 
both cases, however, the academic traditions and structures of 

what C kT^ y «?°S!:? ed "J 1 Pl8y 8 ma J° r P art m defining 
J' developments are possible. We have- here been. 

3 ^ e di V8ry co i e of higher education, namely the , 
vliul n r r«! tudl K 8 ' J nd thelr P° sslbl e reform. The potential 
value of any such reforms^iust be set against the Wkelv costs 

J°l!? ly 10 fInanclal ^t in terSs of the other * ' 

aSSWS p P ro r b P ?e S m CS o? f ba h Ia 9 n h c e L edUCatl0n - We C °" ° 8Ck ' ln a 
VI. CONCLUSIONS ^ 

finally, we shall summarise the main conclusions and 

Tni rL^° mm fJ datlo ??, o r thls P aDer v For the sakJ of bwJity 
SffiffKiflf' thCSe J 111 be "Stated simply, without, the 
Qualifications which^appear 4n the main text, and without 
reference to specifif national differences. wl F n out 
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. In most OECD Member countries, higher education is 
currently on the defensive, for four main reasons: economic 
recession, demographic changes, graduate unemployment, and the 
belief that the system over-expanded in the 1960s and 1970s. » 
The strength of these reasons varies from country to country; 
and all of them are open to dispute. * 

' . There is some reason that these problems will be. 
interpreted by policy-makers in terms of the size of the 
system, and that the* (to some extent) generalised expansion of 
the 1960s will now be paralleled by a generalised contraction 
in the 1980s. While K is reasonable to'expect higher 
education to reflect changes in economic end demographic 
variables up to a point, in the longer term, the type and, 
flexibility of higher education systems are more important than 
their exact size^ 

By type , we mean the kind of graduates higher education 
produces, what they have studied, and to what extent they are 
generalists or specialists. 9 The curriculum of higher 
education ,- the content of studies - therefore becomes "of prims 
importance. (The problems of -flexibility go beyond the scope 
4f this paper, but obviously are reiateo to staffing and 
allocation pf" posts.) 

Higher education systems have a plurality of aims and 
functions, and their curricula should reflect this plurality. 
This means that employment relevance must be included, as one 
function apong others, in the planning of courses. However, 
employment relevance, or reference to "working life" is by no 
means as narrow or specific as might be assumed, and involves 
not only an e/nphasis on the transfer of learning (to encourage 
flexibility and adaptability) but also includes the social and 
personal aspects of employment. 

Higher education can- respond to a greater emphasis on 
working li/e in five main ways. First, the alternative between 
work and study^&Hher before, during or after studies, can be 
encouraged.^ Ifot only might this help to relate the content of 
courses to working problems, but it may give graduates a better 
understanding of* the personal and social aspects of employment. 

Secondly, vocational representatives can be involved in 
the planning or accreditation of courss, or in institutional 
or even system planning end policy-making. This already 
happens in a number of countries, particularly in relation to 
"professional" subjects. However, suctv ? a development reduces 
the "autonomy" of higher, education. 

Thirdly, the numbers of students on vocational courses 
(or in vocational institutions) can be increased, 'and the 
numbers on non-vocational courses (or courses leading to 
oversubscribed vocations) decreased. This can be achieved 
either through plan/iing, or a shift in demand, or a mixture of 
the two. As a short-term adjustment mechanism, this has a good 
deal to recommend it, but because of forecasting and tfime-lag 
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difficulties, it can also lead to concurrent manpower gluts and 
snpttages. It can also create imbalances within the higher 
education system, which then hav*e to be corrected at a later « 
date, when the employment situation changes again. 

• Fourthly, a pragmatic compromise between academic and 
vocational needs can be struck by, for example, requiring all 
students on, academic courses to spend 20 per cent of their time 
on vocational studies. This Reaves conventional academic 
structures largely in place, while equipping students withsome 
marketable employment skills. The vocational courses can be 
organised either in % terms of broad sectors of employment, or 
basic skills and techniques which are useful in a number of 
sectors. Local, and immediate, employment factors will 
influence the planning of such courses strongly. 

* • 
• Fifthly, one can attempt to reconcile academic and 
vocational needs by subsuming both within a framework of * 
general, undergraduate education. The humanities and social 
sciences would have their roles within such- a scheme, which 
would/necessarily *be cross-faculty. The basis for such a * 
general vocational education is not* easy to formulate, .but 
arguments can be advanced for the inclusion-" of even apparently 
non-vocational" elements. The advantages of such a general^" 
approach are that it*is flexible, and multi-purpose in 
employment terms, and ensures a balanced development of the 
higher education system, by involving all faculties fairlv 
equally. 1 7 

« 

A paper like this, which discusses general criteria and 
tissues, and draws on the experience of a number of countries, 
is bound to be relatively abstract. He can do no more here 
than outline the five main policy options which we perceive: 
the choice between, or combinations ofjthese options is largely 
determined by national circumstances and traditions. In some 
•countries, for example, it would bfr anathema to academic staff 
to ihvtolve; outsiders in course planning; in other countries it 
is already established practice. The vocational function of 
the universities is emphasized more in some countries than 
others, and always has been. The humanities and social 
sciences are much more of a special problem in some countries 
than others. In sHort, the generalisations of the paper need 
at every turn to.^p qualified by national considerations. 

However, despite such national variations, it is worth 
making one final, general point. There is always a danger in 
writing a papei of ttje type "Higher Education and ..." that 
the function or aspect thus isolated (in thi*s case, workin g 
Life) expands and develops to the point where all the other 
aspects of higher education recede and diminish, and the 
overall perspective is lost. This problem could equally arise 
in a paper on "Higher Education and Research Priorities" or 
"Higher Education and Student Demand". ' 
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The main. purpose of .this papjr has been to establish 
vocational factors not as otl overloading consideration in the 
content of studies, but as one consideration among others. In 
fetrospect, much of the expansion of the 19601s appears 
imbalanced. The Robbins Report in the United Kingdom, for 
example, acknowledged the plurality of higher education's 
functions, but then went on to plan almost entirely on the 
basis of student demand. Explicitly, or implicitly, this 
happened in many other countries. However, it would simply 
compound the problem now to have' an opposite swi ng towards 
vocetionalism. The long-term development of higher education 
is not well served by violent lurches in any direction, or, for 
that matter, by violent expansions or contractions. The 
continuity of rfesearch, the meeting of manpower needs, the 
satisfaction of student demands and the* internal management of 
higher education are best rssured by an even-htended approach 
which acknowledges the plurality of higher cducatidjp's 
functions, and the rceed to strike the appropriate balance 
between them, > - . 
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♦ The State of Research In Higher Educatlpn (l) 



I. INTRODUCTION 

The environment of research in higher educatiortei x 
institutions is formed by t-wo quite distinct sets of public 
policies, reflecting the multi-fuh*tional*role of such 
institutions in advanced societies. On the one haVid are- 
policies tdwards higher education itself: universities and 
othet post-secondary institutions have their parts to play, 
within general educational policy. This does not require ,# • 
emphasis, and has always been (and remains) the major claim of 
these institutions on public resources. , On the other hand are 
national science and technology policies. From the point of 
view of those concerned with formulating and implementing these 
policies the higher education system is a major repository of 
expertise, as well as the source of research manpower needed by 
industrial and other social and economic institutions. In most 
Member countries these two policy processes have been quite i 
separate from each other, and they remain so todav. There is a 
danger tfyat under the constraints of the 198Qs this lack of 
articulation may have serious implications both for the 
well-being of academic. institutions and for their ability 
properly to contribute to sofci&l and economic progress in the 
1980s. 1 

In the 1960s, a, period of expansion and of affluence, 
this lack of articulation posed no problem. As enrolments 
expanded, facurti* and budgets expanded. At the same time 
funds for scientific research became increasingly plentiful: 
science and technology seemed to promise Much, and basic 
research was the hope of the future. The university was the 
natufal home of basic research, and it was never necessary to 
call into •question the time-honoured belief in the "essential 
connection" between research and teaching. In many Member 
countries university scientists could, if they^wished, easily 
obtain extra research funds to procure assistant* -and equipment 
from Research Councils and similar bodies. 

Continuing expansion led also to widespread 
experimental ionv^n higher education, as new means of 
accommodating rapidly growing* numbers of students were sought. 
It gradually became apparent that^in the systems of mass • 
post-secondary education which were envisaged it would not be 
possible for all tqfcchers to engage in research along 
traditional university lines. Soma began to consider whether 
the benefits which research was thought to confer on teaching 
(the basis of the "essential connection") could be obtained in 
other ways. Various experiments were tried, including 
student-initiated research as a pedagogic device(2). On, the 



(1) This paper makes extensive use of work carried out under 
the auspices of the Committee for Scientific end 
Technological Policy, ard especially t^c* report The Future 
of University Research^ ^OECD 1981). ™ 

(2) Sue Stru cture of Sto dii - *»nd Place of Research in Mass 
Higher rducntion (ObCD 1974) . " 



other hafid it was. difficult to restrain the aspirations of 
newly created non-university institutions of higher education 
to engage in ^traditional" research, foiit seemed that 
commitment to .such research was the rear basis of academic 
' status. .Research began *to diffuse through the higher educatior 
system, in some countries facilitated by special measures * 
designed. to promote institutional or regional development. • 

% : ; 

* i By . .• ld : 197 0\the very different situation which 0€CD 
countries face today was becoming visible. In most countries 
student enrolments grew at a very much slower rate and then 
gradually ceased to grow at all. The economic recession which 
set in, and resulting attempts to restrain the growth^of public 
expenditure, impacted/both on higher 'education budgets" and 
l!!"?!.* research - A series of adverse factors came togetheT, 
so that as the situation detetiorated some began to speak of a 
■crisis" in academic research.'^ 

t a 

Jbii paper discusses -some aspects of the present 
situation. There is no doubt that"*a significant deterioration 
nas taken place which pcrses major prob;ems for higher 
educational policy both at the national and the institutional 
level. Moreover at the beginning of the 1980s .these- problems 
suddenly acquire a-new sallency. Important developments fire 
now taking piace in -science and technology policies whichT once 
more, have- major significance for higher education systems. 
Many Member governments are coming to accept that \ / 
-research-based industrial innovation must form an imptrt/ant 
part of a strategy to escape from the present recession? New' 
:fS? n0 i° 9lc ff opportunities must be sought, and maximum use 
made of available new technologiesisuch as microelectronics. 
At the same time new kinds of values, often articulated by 
-community groups or trades unions are resulting in new kinds of 
demands erf the scientific system. These changing social values 
lead to demands for research directed at "clean technologies", 
or non-labour shedding technological change, or . 
julti-disclplinary studies of local community problems. 
Various new demands are being made on the higher education 
fl S te "» Particularly in research. . Crucial questions surround' 
the ability of the system to respond, after some years of v 
decline. Policy-makers cannot avoid these questions, but to - 
begin to address them is inevitably to probe more 'deeply into 
the legacy of the past decade. 

11 • THE CURRENT STATE OF ACADEMIC RESEARCH 

1.^4. Th ? s ! tu . at £ on ° f research in the higher education system 
Is determine 0 by higher educational policies (and demographic 
.factors) on the one hand, and by science and technology 
policies cn the other. Although the relative impact of these 
two sets of policies differs from one Member country to another 
(partly because of different ratios of toternal- and outside 
project funds in research support) tffts interaction is crucial 
everywhere. It is useful to distinguish these two sets of 
influences, for they raise s^mewhtft different issues for 
JolJcy-mexers . / 
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O) The Effects of Higher Education Policies 

The crucial factor -here Is the succession of periods of 
rapid growth In enrolment, low growth, 'and then stagnation: a 
situation unlikely, at least on demographic grounds, tc reverse 
c itself before the late 1980s. The'se afcanges in enrolment 
affect research in four quite different ways. 

(a) Student numbers are the main determinant of higher' 
education budgets, so that as numbers have levelled off, 

so have the incomes of'higjier educational institutions. , - 
— In fa'ct budgets, when corrected for inflation, seem not / 
quite. to have kept up with the slow expansion of the . 
mid-1970s. When salaries are paid, and teaching 
material provided, money left over for research has thus . 
declined. Also, as stud&nts Increasingly chose the 
social sciences rather than the natural sciences or 
technologies; there was a^consequent shift of resources 
. , between fields. ? 

< ■ • . . 

(b) Changing enrolments determine recruitment of new 
faculty members, in the 1960s»expansion led to rapid 
recruitme/tt. Many young scientists were appointed to 

. senior posts in new institutions and" to^jew posts, in old ' 
institutions. The subsequent end to recrtiitment has- led 
to a general ageing of academic staff. There are few or' 
no promotion prospects for those in Junior posts, and no 
employment prospects at all for thdse seeking an ■ 
academic career. 

(c) This has discouraged students, and worryingly • ' 
; perhaps the best, students, 'from embarking on 

post-graduate studies. Post-graduate students in many 
OECD countries have largely been supported financially 
from project grants to senior scientists. Diminishing 
grants have meant less assistantships of this kind. The 
u employment market for scientists in industry, to©*, has 

looked unattractive as industry has cut back on its 
research.^ These factors together seem -to have led to 
significant decline in the scale of post-graduate work. 

Cd) This decline has been hastened, too by an evolution 

in /the composition of the student body from which * 

research students are drawn. Measures taken to increase 

the access of students 'from Ms privileged backgrounds, 

as well as of students with work experience, have 

resulted in significant numbers of students who are less ^ 

likely to embark on research study after graduation. 

(ii) Tfre Effects of Science Policies 

The significant factor here is the w.ay in which external 
funo"s for research projects (sometimes called "second and third 
.flows of funds") are distributed. Three tendenci-es^fffih be 
identified. 
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juah the balance between research support from 
normal institutional funds and research support from / 
external funds differs greatly from one country to ' . 
•another, the tendency is towards relative growth of the 
lirtter^ Thus research funds from Research Councils on 
the one hand arid from Ministries or other sectoral 
bodies on the other a.re of growing importance. It is 
"also apparent that Research Councils are gradually 
abandoning their traditional laissez faire approach for 
more interventionist methods. That is, they are 
increasingly establishing their oy priorities in 
research, and reserving funds for"hese, as well as 
'seeking to bring about co-operation between disciplines, 
institutions and social sectors^. ; 

(b) Bodies financing research from public funds have 
been under growing pressures to ensure that their 
resources are used as effectively as possible. The view 
has gained ground that research in many fields (not Just 
these demanding major facilities like radio telescopes) 
is most effectively concentrated in big groups, which is 
also supposed to reduce duplication of effort. There 
have thus been attempts at concentrating resources for 
research in "centres of excellence" . 

•* 

(c) The criteria on which funds are allocated to 
research projects have also been changing, in 
particular the emphasis on research being "relevant" (to 
some national objective of social or economic policy) 
has -greatly increased. This has sometimes taken the 

2« r, V broadly defined national programmes towards 
which research should become oriented. Sometimes it has 
taken the form of increasingly restricting research 
funds td support for specific projects Judged to be nf 
Immediate practical relevance for some short-term 
objective. f 

How have these two sets of policy developments interacted, and 
how have they affected the research activity "of higher • 
educational institutions? In what sense is there a'crisis? 
Among the clearly visible consequences, to which policy-makers' 
must address themselves, are the following. 

'First, the decline in post-graduate trainin g must te 
noted. Research training fulfils, a number of distinct and 
■important functions, and any decline must be judged in relation 
to each, first, there is the question of the supply of 
research manpower in relation to^the future needs of the 
economy and society. -How adequate are numbers now being 
trained in relation to future manpower demands? Second 
consideration must be given tn whether or not .the pcol from 
which new faculty will be recruited when enrolments begin once 
more to grow is adequate in both quantity and quality. Third 
it must be borne ir^mind that in the laboratory subjects in ' 
particular it is post-graduate students who do most of th« 
precticnJ work of research. A dsdir.u in numbers may havp 
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affectgd the research effectiveness of academic departments. 
Fourth, postgraduate students also tend to have a major role 
in supervising the practical work of undergraduate students, 
thus contributing to teaching effectiveness too. This also may 
_have been affected. • . 

The ageing of 'academic stafT^Ls also a matter for 
concern. The possible consequences are, various. In the first 
place there is an inevitable effect on ttie costs of higher 
education. An ageing faculty almost inevitably implies a 
growing wage bill, even apart from the effects of inflation. A 
growiqcj proportion of the total income is taken up fey wages and 
salaries, thus leaving a smaller proportion for research. It 4 
has also been suggested that as scientists, and research 
groups, age, their research competence and productivity begins 
to diminish. Similarly, it seems likely that' as they grow 
older the willingness of scientists to change their research 
interests - and indeed their ability to do so - in line with 
changing scientific priorities and scientific advances also 
declines. " 

_ There is evidence for growing obsolescence in the 

scientific equipment available fot research in higher 
educational institutions (shown by declining capital 
expenditure per scientist). Thi^s max mean that scientists are 
less able to carry out research at the. forefront o f kn ow led g e. — 
It may. mean that their research is increasingly directed into 
Tields requiring less sophisticated or costly equipment. It is 
possible that seme of the effects of this trend can be 
mitigated by increasingly providing equipment on a co-operative 
basis, to be shared between departments or institutions. But 
the various possible effects of such a strategy remain to be 
elucidated. An equivalent problem faces the social sciences 
and humanities, as a result. of declining funds available to 
libraries , and for travel necfe^sary where source material 
located elsewhere has to be consulted* Again, it may.be that 
research is becoming less effective, or tf ^t scientists are * 
necessarily selecting different topics *ir study. 

" • What are. the r < effects of growing dependence upon external 
project* funds for research? One possibility is that academic 
research is becoming mere useful to society: that a major 
resource of talented and expert men and women are now" being 
more effectively mobilised in a concerted attack on the 
problems facing all Member countries today. Enlightened 
science' policy -could mean that this is indeed the case. But it 
is also possible that higher educational institutions .are being 
turned into centres primarily of short-term and applied 
research. It is questionable whether such a transformation 
would represent a proper useof their expertise* or indeed the 
contribution which th6y can best make to future social and 
economic progress. Moreover, funds of this kind, and 
especially thGse coming from mission-oriented (sectoral) 
-bodies, are necessarily more concentrated in some fields than 
in others. The effects of this, upon the balance* of the , 
academic curriculum must be borne in nid| So too must the ' 
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possibly disruptive effects of growing disparities in resources 
between academic departments upon the structure of the 
institution. Finally, the possible implications of academic 
institutions largely. losing control of their. own development 
must be considered. Growing imbalance in funds available, as 
mission-oriented agencies concentrate support in applied fields 
deemed immediately useful, may have other consequences. There 
is the danger that fundamental research will suffer in 
particular. It is difficult IBlmes of financial stringency 

;fe!f^K a J?" 9 ? ase f ? r con W in 9 support for fundamental 
research. . Attempts to demonstMte its economic value in^ 
, quantitative terms have no^^MKe whole, been successful. 
Few governments have beeo^MPRced of the benefits of 

JnTu fi n ^ S y?5? rt / or rlWarcn Projects judged worthwhile 
only in scientific terms, whilst cutting back on total 
support In/Justry too has responded to the economic crisis by 
cutting back on research, and in those countries where there 
was some support for fundamental research in the universities,/ 
this has generally been an early industrial eoonomy. 

In a number of countries the social sci ence's and 
humanities are facing similar problems as a result of current 
empnasis on short-term utility.. Again, many research funding 
agencies are failing to maintain levels of support for these 
fifelds. Moreover the social sciences and humanities are at 
ritek in other ways. It is not at all clear that they are 
en«*ely suited to the project funding mode of support which 
seems to be gaining ground. Much such research is only carved 
up into discrete "projects" at considerable cost *t> its 
coherence and ultimate quality, it may well be that much work 
in these fields is better supported through the traditional 
medium of general university funds. But there -is a M Catch 22" 
situation, since it is these fields 'precisely* whiph are beinq 
denuded of funds as stud£nis_increasing*y choose subject with) %?, 
some vocational element. __ +f f 

The problems listed above are not intractable. ' Although 
ar *^ P r f sen t in greater or lesser degrees in almost, all 
OEC&< countries, there is no doubt that remedial action could*"' 
readily be taken, -given commitment by relevant authorities.* 
What must be considered, however, is whether a decade of 
decline along these various dimensions may also nave given rise 
to more deeply rooted changes which cannot be dealt with simply' 
by an Injection of new resources. 

v * • >. 

III. THE CONSEQUENCES OF OECLINE 

It is less clear what form any more deeply rooted % 
changes may have taken, but it- is lffcely that they have been of 
two kinds: Individual and structural. At an individual level 
•it must be recognised that academic > sclent ists in many ' 
countries have become profoundly demoralised . Whilst it is not 
easy to understand what the- consequences of" a long period of 
declining research possibilities may have been, two likely 
consequenees^require consideration. In the first place the 
situation must appear as one jn which the v.lue which- society 
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seems to place en the work of the academ^rtcienttst - as' 
reflected In the resources which it makes available to 
him - has progressively fallen. This cannot have been without 
psychological effect. In the second place *"it must be -recalled', 
just how central a place the performance of research occupies 
in the, scientist's conception of his role, learned through 
prolonged professional training, it is .through his research 
that he earns his pface .in the international community of his 
peers, and commitment to the advancement of knowledge is 



central to his personal values. The effects of then being I 
denied the practical means of pursuing this cnmmitmeot may be 
understood in terms of the sociological conception ofS 



'anomie'. Sociological writing suggests that a typical 
protective /espnnse is«*a turning aside, a search-for 
gratification in nther spheres. In other words it is possible 
that many academic scientists are disengaging from research: 
- ceasing to regard themselves as researchers. If this is so, 
and there is slight evidence for it in some places, the effects 
need to bo understood. . . 

Asicje^from these individual consequences, prolonged 
decline in academic research, accompanied by the other 
tendencies noted earlier, might also have certain structural 
consequences. Perhaps the most important of these is~a 
decreasing flexibility within the academic system. The 
importance or this, if it is* indeed the case, is that the 
higher education system will be less and less able to respond s 
to new challenges and new opportunities. Yet there are a 
number of reasons for fearing that such may be the case. 
Ageing is an important fact, for as already mentioned as 
scientists-grow older they are less able and less willing to 
change their research interests. At the same time they are 
less willing to move physically. This combined with the lack* 
of new posts has meant that there is. now virtually ho 
institutional mobility. Aeademic institutes and departments 
are less and less exposed to the essential influx of new 
thought, new ideas, essential to truly original research. This 
. being the case, how is multidisciplinary research to be 
* initiated: the very research necessary if current problems 

(such as the energy crisis) are to be tackled? An additional * 
factor making for rigidity, non-responsiveness In research, is 
employment protection legislation-. Laws introduced with the 
well-being of workers generally in mind has had unanticipated' 
consequences for academic research. Higher educational 
institutions in a .number of Member countries are becoming 
reluctant to accept research assistants and •technicians paid 
from external ^r^nts for fear that they may subsequently be 
obliged, to offer permanent employment, and without the 
financial resources tn do' so. Have rigidities of this kind set 
in, and if so what might be done?- 

/ A second structural effect which investigation may • • 
d^gnose is growing institutional stratification . Hitherto in 
a TMJifiber of countries the tendency to concentrate research 
resources in a limited number of academic nstitutions has been. • 
largely held in check. That is,' although research funding 
bodies have fe^lt that effpeti^ness w*">uld be Improved by -greater' 
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fejiiSSJML 1 ?*" 0 ?*!!'! Df exce "ence«, they have been 
iild f£2!.ft J 6 l0O J tl ??f 8 deslr * s of njewer institutions to 
tfhi ffilSS I 1 ! e, « up ' As thl * c °nst"int is removed, what ^111 
Jhe effect be? One possibility is a growing differentiation 

A lSdo^ r n O e fi ^h?T?S rf ?^^ 0 . and purely t *«k'» institution^. 
I/!5°r?i£°i S J b } llty ls that each institution Sill b'e a "centre 
' M^JJfSSI M"*? nt 2 r tW0 fleWs ' so.thatVhere will be a 
in5?t2tIT? t ^h!J 1 2?*&*!P n .? 1 S' and PPor-fSeldt within ithe 
.institution. What might the implications of such a development 

(ill) Responses 

Although action taken by Member aovernments/ and to sdme 
extent by academic institutions themselves, does not mdtch the 
?een°t U fl S C!„ SS °L ttm Ration, described, yet -some StipFha'5. 
?!n?«nS ?; a i?? r ^ Xa, " P i e ' ln 8 f< * entries (e.g. . Canada, 

?? ' tnere ls a receht commitment to the 

Af?hm,o^i2 9 I* 0 ^I ^e - capltall ^ ion,, of diversity research. 
Knd Sliilhil • a ^ -the. appropriateness of making a 
fund available for the replacement of obsolete equipment are 

^o e u n rc 8 e b s e ' M^K P I 0bie I' is not ° ne of extra facial 

ZmnZl depends "P™ the' procedures by which, and the 

E«nE?5 e ii f0r ^ hlch ' aoney is «ade available, it is wor?h 

5n?? o 2u^3 9 ^ h r" ,0r ^ ° en r 81 amicability of certaiJ measures 
introduced in; a number, of countries. 

ro.oo^I^?',*!!? 6 * 1 ^ no douot of .t*»e serious effects on 
I?! e 2 r S h ofla *** f recruitment. As pointed out above, this 
Sost 'Si! ^SSm^ frett V has Siacouraaid "2e of tne 
Mde iT?e?v^»^l?"fn ,,,ba ^} n ? ° h "post-graduate work; it has 
maae iv very OlWIcUltto initiate new topics of research nnri 

JSuSfii ! Ut OiverTthefact that enrolments in mos ESS' 

fn" 8 ""JW' a J least cn the basis of demographic 
trends., to .expand before the end of the decade, it is difficult 

™«t?hM?: ^itio-nal posts could be Justified One dlfficult 
E.«Jl5 1W 5^" ay therefore be the creation of substantial " 
2«S e 5t?I te "? ora f y pcsts lri M 9 ner education, at the " . 
-pqst-doctorar ;evel. This is the purpose of the Heisenbera « 
Programme in Germany, in which scholars are selected SJtwmelv 

f Je ?a U Jr y a2?oin?± 818 Si Te * e * Ich P?t«"»al and SfKST ' 
riye-year .appointment. The programme covers all .fields of 
science and scholarship. .« is nevertheless controversial 

f5r«oViri t 2i a f?^°:i e ; 9e ;} y . felltlst cnarecterJ^Kieover 
mmfirt?!?! 3 2i lf r iCU }L t0 flnd 8 sufficient number of young 
scientists of high calibre, it seems possible that the lack of 

E e Xf n ^h y i Ma !! eS tha P^itions unaftractiJi; deipite the ° 
considerable, research Opportunity offered-. Nevertheless thi« 
schema, and others being tried elsewhere, merit mortf General 
consideration, for it addresses itself to a crucial ImSI ua, 
can -new blood- be brought into aoSiiic r2aS5h (eslential ^ 
I«pV55L C ??i lnUl ; fl Vltality and for the requirement!" 1 
??"Si?Serft ?or° 5 f fn Se S rCh) l l tha J e J* to be ho permanent 
SKftf.t'SR.'n n^a e demi 8 c ? be 
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Reference has already been made to the erosion of the 
funds which highlr educational inst itytionS can make available 
for research from their normal operating budgets. A number of 
Member countries (such as the Netherlands and Sweden) are 
attempting to protect the research element of academic budgets 
by* "decoupling" the research ahd teaching elements in basic 
funding; Such a separation can break the direct financial 
influence' of varying undergraduate admissions on research, ancf 
thus give research activity a more independent and potentially 
more stable existence. The general applicability of such . 
measures in other Member countries merit consideration. 
However it must be recognised that such an approach represents 
a very tflear rejection of the idea of the inseparability of 
research and teaching. It could lead* to a much clearer 
functional and social separation of the two activities. This 
in turn raises the danger that if many teachers were 
effectively barred from r^s^arch, then many students would be 
denied contact with tfc* -fructifying S^pP€c*ts of original 
research and would bewme still less interested in pursuing 
research training. Perhaps still mote seriously, there is at 
lea^t the possibility that, denied contact with'^research 
activity, curricula in many departments or institutions would 
ossify and cease to develop (even, to the extent which is now 
the case) in line with advancing knowledge. Some also believe 
that ajiy further separation" of research from teaching would 
lead tc still more rigid stratification in the academic 
system: first and second class- institutions, first and second 
class, staff. And of course it is possible that higher 
educational institutions would become still more dependent upon 
•government priorities in research, still more at the mercy of 
short-term concerns and fluctuations.- It seems that an 
essential parallel to any procedures or, initiatives of this 
kind is the development of more^ coherent planning of research 

priorities by higher educational institutions ^themselws. 

• ♦ 

Such planning seems essential if some of the benefits of 
at least partial •decoupling of research torn teaching are to be 
sefiJred whilst the worst dangers are avoided. / This is indeed 
being attempted in a number of Member countries,* in some if not 
all* higher educational institutions. But thor establishment of 
research/ITrth^rities.is not an accustomed taste for such ' 
institutions <fend whilst it seems to imply a valuable concern 
for a measure of self-determination, there is the undoubted 
problem of «how it is to be done. It may, for example, require 
6 strengthening of the central authority at the expense of v 
traditional .departments or institutes. It will be necessary to 
decide whether any institutional research committee should have 
the responsibility for allocating the research funds available 
to the institution (whether or not these have been decoupled 
previously) and if so on what criteria. If there are to be 
procedures 'of this kind, then it will need to be considered 
whether a single institution possesses the breadth of expertise 
to make objective judgements of scientific excellence across 
all the fields of science. Once more there are potential 
dangers for social ' sciences and^manities in such an extension 
of "project support" to internal funds. There is the question 




whether -such a research committee should have the right to 
ipprove all applications by faculty members to outside sources 
/of research funds: a considerable^ erosion of traditional 
[independence. Whilst difficult issues of these kinds are 
Kf! £? b i*« P °? ed ' th ? desi «bility of institutional planning of 
this kind is increasingly being debated, it seems to be a 
vaHd response to some of the difficulties enumerated in this 

5I£!f;« and K thu ^ t0 . m fFl t stiU wlder discussion in the light of 
specific characteristics and traditions of individual Member 
countries. 

These are a few attempts, and they are few, at 
accommodating to the situation in which higher education 
institutions now find themselves in respect of their research. 
How generally applicable are they, and how adequate?. What 
other»possibilities exist? How should any new resources best 
be deployed, and what can be. achieved by better use of existina 
resources? y . 

> 

» 

To pose these questions is to raise once more the 
traditional lack of articulation between higher educational and 
scientific policies. For a "better use of existing resources" 
necessarily depends upon the reconciliation of differing policy 
objectives at the national level. Science policy bodies have 
tended to think in terms of "ef f iciencyV and "rationalisation" 
in research, which hashed them to emphasize concentration of 
resources, selectivity, the avoidance of duplication They 
have sought also increasingly to direct resources towards 
"national needs" in research. But the faot is that academic " 
research has many functions: in respect of national research 
systems, economic systems, social systems, educational and 
cultural systems,* and so on. The optimum use of resources 
cannot be decided in the light of one function,,' one objective 
alone. The crucial question of how national science and higher 
educational policies can more adequately^ articulated with 
each other demands consid^Hrtion. 

-IV. ' THE IMPLICA TIONS OF CURRENT TRENDS IN SCIENCE AN D 

TECMnoluGy polICy — 

•. The final set of issues which require consideration give 
•added importance, and indeed urgency . to all* that has done 
before. t " - * 

There seems little doubt that the economic crisis which 
the Members of OECD Have, faced over the past- few years'will 
continue to be at the top of the. poiicy-agenda for some years , 
to come. Traditional methods of economic management are 
seemingly inadequate to the combination of inflation, 
unemployment, no growth, energy and raw materials shortages- 
which the industrialised world currently faces. , In many OECD 
countries traditional industries are now faced with a challenge 
frpm newly industrialising 'countries "which they will be unable ^ 
to meet in a competition based on price alone. There is 
growing agreement that a new economic strategy is required., and 
that within such, a strategy .industrial innovation must have a 
major place. Innovation would be directed towards those 
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industries based on sophisticated new technology where the 
advanced OECO countries may find a secure base for export? and - 
production in the new economic order. The strategy involves 
embracing the most advanced microelectronic techniques in 
production and other areas, of the economy (whilst recognising, 
and taking steps to mitigate, the social effects this will 
have). It also Involves a major commitment to 
industrially-oriented, a^d industry-performed, basic and 
strategic research. New technological opportunities must be 
^ sought, involving perhaps bio-technology and other technologies 
of general application (so-called "generic technologies") for 
there is the 1 possibility that from these may come wholly new' 
. job-producing industries. 

This strategy will present major challenges to higher 
education systems, not least to their* capacities in 'research. 
The vital question is: how can they best contribute in * 
bringing about the success of such an attempt to meet the 
challenge which OECD governments, and societies, now face? 
From this question flow a number of topics which require 
careful consideration. 

What seems to be needed for industrial regeneration is a 
major investment in "strategic" research: that is, research 
addressed neither to problems of imn#diate short-term policy 
relevance nor to, problems which derive their interest only from 
theory. Strategic' research is that which lies between the two, 
seeking to be truly innovative but in areas having a general 
relevance to the problems ,of today. It "is, here that academic 
Institutions could undoubtedly make a major contribution. But 
how can their research support be enlisted in this way? How 
can a middle ground be steered between research' of purely 
. scientific interest on the one hand and research of no more' 
than sbort-term industrial interest on the other? 
•■ * 

w It ntay be, for example, that new kinds of links between 
academic institutions and industry are required, to facilitate 
knowledge transfer. Such links flight perhaps entail innovative 
approaches to research training: a new kind of partnership at 
the post-graduate leveL in which responsibility for advanced 
training is shared (such as has been attempted in the United 
Kingdom in recent years)/ 

It seems "clear that many of the technological &l 
opportunities^ which will have to be identified and pursued will 
involve new mixes of skills. Bio-technoITbgy is an example: a 
field in which research necessarily involves the skills of 
chemical engineers, geneticists, microbiologists, and a variety 
of other specialisms, "There is no doubt that higher v 
\ educational institutions have an important par t t to play. This* 
is not only.- because they possess .thg, ml x of relevant skills 
{though often not the means of bringing them together), but 

f because the training of new generations of researchers to staff 
new industrial laboratories will be crucial. However in few 
countries are academic structures a*nd funding mechanisms 
flexible enough to encoOrage the formation of such 

, ,multidisciplinary groups, Jndeed it may be that such 
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flexibility is ip fact diminishing, for reasons which have been 
discussed. Steps need to be taken if the irfltiation of such 
■ultidisciplinary. research is to be facilitated. But the 
problem is not merely one of initiation. Research of this kind 
will require guaranteed funding for some years ahead if* it is 
; 0 t P5?? r f ss - At 8 time " hcn budgetary constraints seem\to 
inhibit lono-term financial commitments, ways will nevertheless 
have to be found of providing such guarantees. 

To seme extent identified fields of technological - 
opportunity must - and do - reflect changing social values and 
aspirations: the greater emphasis now put on improved health, 
environmental quality, conditions of Work. It is true that 
such aspirations have had to some extent be held in abeyance 
during the economic crisis, but the underlying values are 
undoubtedly still present, in some countries it has been 
recognised that they can indeed .provide the basis for economic 
opportunity: as in development of "clean technologies", solar 
and jgeothermal energy "technologies, and so on. Much such 
research v re quire* the Involvement of social, scientific as well 
as natural and technological science expertise. 

r . 

' Moreover there are major problems of social adjustment 
which are as yet little understood. What will be the effect. on 
the Individual, and on community and family structures, of 
continuing high levels of unemployment? What are the 
implications of inequalities in the extentTof unemployment 
between regions and age groups? What might, the effects of 
microprocessors be, not only on overall levels of employment, 
but (through e.g. new communications technologies) on social 
structures and cultures also? The answers to crucial problems 
like tha.se, and the current situation of Member countries 
suggestsmany like them, necessitates involvement of the social 
sciences on a growing scale. Much of the relevant expertise is 
located in the higher education^sector. 

i 4 

Legitimate pressures will continue to be exercised upon 
higher educational prostitutions to play their part in an 
innoyation-bfcsed economic strategy. Only if higher educational 
Institutions; themselves, and_higher education policy-makers at 
the national ftvel, play an active role in defining this 
contribution, in consultation with science and technology 
policy-makers, will the benefits be maximised and the" dancers 
avoided. * 

* 

But the cut're-nt situation poses special intellectual 
problems for the social sciences and humanities, for many 
established ways of understanding (e.g. certain economic 
lories) are; proving of little value. The 1980s -are a decade 
of uncertainty. It is not only that governments face 
difficulties in framing effective policies-, ft is also- that ' 
individuals and societies have to learn to cope with major 
transformations in% for exemple, females . roles and identities, 
the aspirations of ethnic and cultural minorities, the changing 
place of paid work in the life-cycle, and the changing » _ 

International balance of economic and political power It is 
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almost certainly the case* that it is not through "crash 
programmes", or two year projects, that the higher education 
system can best aid society in its difficult and uncertain 
task. It is 'through traditional scholarship made more widely 
available. 

I 
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